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VOLUME XXIV. 


HEART-SONGS. 


Sing, if the spirit move you, 
Give to the world your song, 
It may help lighten some burden, 
Urge some weak brother along. 
Sing as the spirit moves you, 
If in some simple strain. 
Remember the little heart-song 
Touches when all else is vain. 


Sing when the spirit moves you, 
You will be welcome then. 

The song that is worth the singing 
Flows from the heart to the pen. 


Sing in time to the heart-throbs, 
Not from the heights, but the plain, 
Humanity needs close touches, 
Hearsongs are never in vain! 
Florence A. Jones. 
Hampton, la. 


THE CARE OF THE VOICE—ADVICE TO 
YOUNG SINGERS.*;, 


BY JENNY BUSK-DODGE. 


FOR the young singer who aspires to fame and fortune 
there exists one of the most difficult lives through which 
one can pass. It will present many trials and tribulations, 
and a plenty of hard work. True musicians are highly 
strung, and are sensitive to such a degree that they suffer 
far more than the generality of persons, and are often put 
into a state of nervous excitement by a few trifles that others 
would not notice. 

To keep the nerves in a tranquil condition it is neces- 
sary to refrain from the society of the uncongenial and un- 
musical people, who imagine that their flattery is favorable to 
your success, and therefore pour advice into yourears. But 
beware of such! 

A few words from an experienced person, or still better, 
from your teacher, will benefit and encourage you more 
than all the compliments of the inharmonious. 

The musician has a world of his own, and that world is a 
little heaven in which it is expected that you will hear none 
but celestial tones. But the artiste, of course, belongs to the 
public to a certain degree, and must therefore, make many 
self-denials in order to become a favorite. 

This must be done in addition to the hard work demanded 
by the exacting duties of the profession. 

The first thing is to avoid society as much as possible. 

Late hours are not conducive to the quality and preservation 
of the voice. If you are a conscientious-student possessing 
4 beautiful voice, you will be willing to sacrifice a great deal. 

A singer requires all the strength that one can command, 
inasmuch as singing naturally absorbs all the vitality. There- 
fore it must be replenished. Plenty of sleep can produce it 
in a great measure, and this is obtained by avoiding parties. 

But hear all the best and fine music you possibly can. It 
not only cultivates the ear to a high degree but it also im- 
parts taste and style. Always avoid inferior music. 

In America the student is inclined to be hypercritical in 
his judgment of a really excellent performance, consequently 
not enjoying the beauty of the music. 

You must love the music that you sing; otherwise, you can 
never give the proper feeling and expression. The poetry 
of a song must be studied just as carefully and earnestly as 


* All rights reserved. 
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the music. Iam sorry to say that very often the words of 
some songs are not deserving of the music. 

Never under any consideration sing music that does not be- 
long to your style; at least, not until after you have made a 
solid reputation and can venture upon such an undertaking. 
Even then it is hazardous. 

The health is of the greatest importance in order to be- 
come a fine singer, as we all know. Therefore it is well to 
harden the constitution by means of a plenty of fresh air, and 
outdoor gymnastic exercise. In this way you develop not 
only good robust health, but also a fine physique, which is 
very essential for a singer to possess. Never allow a day to 
pass without a good long walk. 

Do not walk rapidly but at such a rate that you can inhale 
the air slowly. If the weather should be inclement, that 
should not deter you in the least from taking a constitutional 
airing for from one to two hours, of course, with the precau- 
tion to protect yourself properly from the weather. 

The next most important point is the diet. This affects 
the voice so materially that every detail should be studied 
carefully. 

Eating has much to do with our contentment in life as 
there is nothing more distressing to the peace of mind than 
indigestion. It is also certainly very dangerous for the voice. 

However, vocalists are not expected to suffer with any 
such disorder, as constant singing helps to keep the diges- 
tion perfect. 

The following articles should not be eaten. Nuts are 
injurious because the unctuous material dries the throat to 
such a degree that it is impossible to sing. Cheese has to 
some extent the same effect. Pastry on account of its rich- 
ness is also very injurious for the voice. It interferes with 
the breath which is so valuable and essential to a singer. 

The same is also true of warm and over-fresh bread and 
cakes. The result on the voice of eating them is most dis- 
= It also leads to that horrible disease, dyspepsia. 

Candies injure the tone of the stomach, and whenever 
that is seriously affected the voice is injured. Very often 
when the throat seems to be at fault, the trouble really 
comes from a disordered stomach. Consequently you must 
doctor the latter organ. 

Of course, in order to be healthy we need a certain amount 
of sugar in the system. The best form in which to take it 
when hoarse, is the purest hoarhound candy as it will not 
injure the stomach. Chewing gum is one of the unwhole- 
some articles that should be avoided. The use of it is also 
disfiguring to the features, and reminds one of a bovine. 

Fruit is very good if eaten in moderation, with the excep- 
tion of peaches, which affect the throat and make singing im- 
possible. An orange every morning for breakfast dur- 
ing the season when that fruit can be obtained, is the proper 
thing for a singer. 

Most vegetables are good as they are healthful. It is highly 
necessary to be prudent as to what and how much you 
drink. Ice water is injurious to the health and so it naturally 
affects the voice considerably, causing great dryness of the 
throat. I advise a singer who values the voice to take very 
little whisky, or better still drink none. It may be diluted 
either with glycerine or in some other way, but be very spar- 
ing in the use of that beverage. A tablespoonful of Jamaica 
rum, however, with sugar is excellent for a cold. Never take 
any stimulant before singing in public, unless you are not in 
perfect voice. Too much teaand coffee are also not good 

owing to the fact that they aggravate the condition of nerv- 
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ousness caused by the study of music. Soda water must 
not be thought of by_a vocalist, but lemonade taken in its 
place is very good. Cocoa is very nutritious for the voice. 
Fresh milk and buttermilk are also excellent. 

Be very sparing in the use of pickles. They are certainly 
not good, as they cause disorder of the stomach. The 
most dangerous are the different sauces used. Anyone who 
values the voice will certainly dispense with all such arti- 
cles. Leave the sauces to those who covet dyspepsia. 

Butter can to some extent be dispensed with; also fried 
potatoes, eggplant, tomatoes and onions. Boiled or raw on- 
ions, however, are excellent. They also quiet the nerves. 

Lettuce has the same tendency. Pork (with the excep- 
tion of boiled ham) and sausage are too rich. The different 
oils, such as cod-liver oil, castor oil, and olive oil, are excel- 
lent for the voice. 

Ice cream should be eaten in moderation. Chopped raw 
beef and raw eggs are extremely nutritious and strengthen- 
ng. for the voice. Eggs in any form (except fried) are good. 

tating too rapidly is, of course, highly injurious to the 
voice. 

Always allow yourself one hour in which to eat your 
dinner, and if possible, always chat while eating. It makes 
no difference how frugal your meal may be, eat it with 
cheerfulness. It will be ten times more beneficial to you. 

It will be well to rest before dining, as quite often one 
feels too weary to eat, and therefore can not do the meal 
justice. Then too, when one is fatigued, the stomach can 
not perform its duty and indigestion will be the result. 
At such times a wineglassful of beef tea will wonderfully 
revive a person. 

Punctuality is the quintessence of success in life. Never 
take your meals irregularly. You can afford to neglect 
business, but never your meals. To the exact hour they 
should be eaten. A brisk walk before breakfast is good 
for the appetite and the health. 

Frequent bathing belongs to the number of resources use- 
ful for preserving that healthful state of life which, of course 
benefits the voice. Every morning during the entire year, 
bathe the throat and the bust with cold water. Then after 
drying, rub briskly with a flesh-brush. That instrument 
should come into play quite frequently, either at night before 
retiring or when you rise in the morning. It is astonishing 
how it will revive and soothe one. When the throat has a 
tendency to be rough, tired, or inflamed, gargle quite often 
with a solution of salt and water, and after retiring drink a 
cupful of hot milk. Never allow your feet to be damp. 
Either wear heavy boots or overshoes. 

Many voices have been lost and the health impaired by 
that one neglect. It is necessary to be cautious in regard to 
night air. If you are walking or sit where there is a cover- 
ing, it is not apt to affect you; but otherwise, it is quite peril- 
ous for the voice. It is well to wear a gauze veil always 
during the winter and in inclement weather. It protects the 
throat considerably. Never wear fur around the neck. It is 
extremly hurtful, causing the most dangerous sore throat. 

A silk handkerchief is the proper thing. 


(To he continued.) . 


Mr. Max Maretzek says: ‘‘As a musician I am of the ec- 
lectic school, a cosmopolitan, and do not believe that genius 
is confined to any nationality. About methods of singing | 
only admit two kinds—a good and a bad method, and in each 
country you will find singers gifted with either. The differ- 
ence between good singers of Germany and of Italy is, in my 
opinion, only a climatic one, owing to the temperament of 
their nationality. The north produces oak trees, the south 
palm trees; the north walnuts, the south oranges. To 
exclude one at the expense of the other would be 
foolish.” 


THE MANDOLIN—GENERAL HINTS TO THOSE 
ABOUT TO LEARN. 


BY LOUIS TOCABEN, 


(CE ATIVELY few persons are aware of the musical 
capacity of a mandolin in proper hands, for the simple 
reason that truly competent and finished performers on that 
instrument are scarce. Many of us have heard young Simp- 
kins or Miss Jones thrum out a little melody on the mandolin 
at the church festival, 
which performance we 
were happy to forget as 
soon-as we reached home. 

This is due to two prin- 
cipal causes. Primarily to 
the feverish haste of the 
young aspirant, who takes 
up the study of the instru- 
ment with the sole inten- 
tion of learning to play 
“tunes.” He wants 
“tunes, ’’ and he wants 
them quick. Secondly, 
to the often incompetent 
and not overscrupulous 
teacher, who actually per- 
mits and teaches him these 
**tunes.”’ 

The result is that this 
pupil acquires absolutely 
no technical knowledge of 
the instrument, and is lit- 
tle, if at all, better than 
our mutual friend who 
plays ‘‘ Annie Laurie ’’ by 
ear on the “‘ fiddle.” This 
latter person would hardly 
be called a violinist, yet 
his exact counterpart on 
the otherinstrument wish- 
es himself and actually 
calls himself a ‘‘ mando- 
linist.”” 

That his views are er- 
roneous is proven by the 
very small percentage of 
even fairly good players, 
out of the many thousands 
who thrum at the instru- 
ment. To aspirants who 
intend becoming _ truly 
proficient in the art of 
playing the mandolin, | would give the following sugges- 
tions. 

To begin with, exercise care and judgmentin the selection 
of a competent instructor. There are, unfortunately, hun- 
dreds who style themselves thus, who know little, if any- 
thing, of the instrument. This may seem a broad assertion, 
but it is nevertheless perfectly true, as no doubt many read- 
ers of this article can vouch, who have been spoiled by these 
so-called teachers, who teach wrong principles and faulty 
technic. ; 

Therefore, be on guard against the fakir who covers his 
inefficiency and unsuccess by teaching many different in- 
struments, more generally the guitar, banjo, violin, and 
mandolin, this combination being a favorite one with them. 
As a rule, this genius understands less about the mandolin 
than he does of the other instruments mentioned. Conse- 
quently, his selection as a mandolin-teacher should never be 
considered. He holds out what is to some the tempting 
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bait of extraordinarily low prices, but his diminutive fee is 
even then a robbery. 

Make up your mind that you will have to pay a fair price 

for good instruction, which instruction should be given only 
by a mandolin specialist. These are not overabundant, and 
not to be found at every street corner, but inquiry at the 
principal music-store of your city should, in all probability, 
give you the needed information. 
- After you have made your choice of a proficient instructor, 
have him select a good mandolin for you. This need not, 
necessarily, be high-priced, but the selection of same needs 
to be done by one who thoroughly understands the instru- 
ment, as there are many points to consider, such as true 
and smooth fretting of the fingerboard, proper elevation of 
strings, tone, joining together of the instrument, etc. Do 
not be deceived by the gaudy, highly varnished and heavily 
ornamented instruments you see in the shop windows. The 
more the ornamentation the less the tone. 

Now put yourself entirely under the guidance of your 
teacher, and make up your mind that you will not play 
‘tunes for some time to come. Anybody can learn to play 
‘‘tunes,’’ but not everybody will learn to master the instru- 
ment thoroughly and theoretically. 

You will first learn the position of the notes, and how to 
produce clear tones, the latter depending entirely upon the 
manner in which you press down the strings, which must 
be done by firmly pressing the tips of the fingers of the left 
hand on the fingerboard. Then you will learn to play exer- 
cises; also scales to develop the facility and rapidity of finger- 
ing. You will find at first that the use of the right hand in 
rapid scale passages is difficult, as the right hand is liable to 
move slower or faster than the left, thereby producing those 
disagreeably blurred or indistinct tones. It is essential that 
both hands work well together, one of the greatest difficul- 
ties, and is only overcome by careful and analyzed practice. 


As the duration of a tone produced by a single stroke of 


the plectrum, or ‘‘pick,” is short, the tremolo is used when 
long sustained notes are desired. This is produced by an up 
and down motion of the right wrist, which must remain flex- 
ible. Guard against the usual mistake of moving the right el- 
bow instead of the right wrist, which latter error produces 
harsh, discordant, and especially jerky tones. Aim to produce 
a smooth, even, and sympathetic tremolo, and use same with 
discretion, according to the nature of the piece you are play- 
ing. Polkas, dances, and rapid pieces will often require ab- 
solutely no tremolo, while in compositions of slower fempo, 
such as romances, nocturnes, and reveries, the tremolo 
will be used almost throughout the entire composition. 

Now practice Execution by playing rapid scale passages in 
different keys, playing one note with an up and one note with 
a down stroke of the pick, alternately, thereby acquiring 
agility of the fingers of the left hand, with the corresponding 
flexibility of the right wrist. 

Practice Tone by playing a simple and slow melody in 
tremolo, striking each note with studied care, remembering 
the fact that, in forte passages, the pressure of the fingers of 
the left hand must be correspondingly greater as the pres- 
Sure or shock of the plectrum increases in the right hand. 
See that the pick strikes flat against the string when playing 
Single notes, being careful that the angle of the blow permits 
the pick to strike both of the unison strings and not only one 
of these. 

_ Practice Expression on this same melody, noting the shad- 
Ings or expression marks of its author. You start pianissimo, 
we will say, with a crescendo mark following. Attack your 
lirst note softly, yet clearly and distinctly, gradually swelling 
without any noticeable abruptness to a loud and powerful 
Jorte; then a diminuendo occurring, you again, without per- 
ceptible transition, diminish in power until you descend to 
the softest pianissimo—a perfect whisper. 

_ All of these things and many more are possible to the fin- 
ished player; the mandolin being capable of a sympathetic 
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touch of much execution and sonority of tone. Too much 
stress can not be laid on the fact that it is most essential for 
the young mandolinist to use expression, or musical feeling. 
The query : ‘‘Can expression be cultivated ?”” has never been 
satisfactorily answered ; but | believe that, while true musical 
feeling is born, expression can be d :veloped in many cases if 
proper pains are taken, and while many instructors confine 
their guidance almost solely to the perfection of technic, 
others succeed in accomplishing considerable to foster the 
emotional possibilities of their pupils. 

Remember that the mandolin is not a mere ‘‘toy,’’ but 
that to elevate it above one will depend entirely upon your- 
self, and that to rise above the miserable mediocrity of the 
many thousands of mandolin ‘‘thrummers,” you must study 
faithfully, and must have analyzed and competent instruction. 

13 Astor Place, New York City. 


CONSCIENTIOUS ACTING AND SINGING. 
W. F. GATES. 


E he, public does not realize the nervous and mental strain 

the great actors and singers undergo when on the 
stage portraying the characters they represent for the pleas- 
ure and entertainment of their auditors. Of course in many 
cases the action becomes mechanical and the emotion a cut- 
and-dried counterfeit. But on this score it may be said that 
it is the highest art to present emotions from an intellectual 
standpoint without being subject to the uncertain whim of 
the moment. 

It is the highest art to conceal art. 

Per contra, another school declares an actor should al- 
ways feel the full extent of the emotion he portrays. 

Be that as it may, the proper presentation of the compos- 
er’s ideas and emotions is a serious study with the conscien- 
tious actor. He may study for weeks and months without 
being able to embody in action his own or the composer's 
ideas to his satisfaction. 

A good example of this is given us in the words of one of 
the most dramatic singers of Beethoven's time, Madam 
Schroder-Devrient. This talented woman was the first to 
fill the role of Leonora in Beethoven's only opera, ‘‘ Fi- 
delio."" She describes her efforts to adequately present the 
composer's intentions in the following words: 

‘*When I was studying the character of Leonora at Vi- 
enna, | could not attain that which appeared to me to be 
the desired and natural expression at the moment when 
Leonora, throwing herself before her husband, holds out a 
pistol at the governor, with the words ‘kill first his wife.’ 
| studied and studied in vain, though | did all | could to 
place myself mentally in the situation of Leonora. 1 had 
pictured to myself the situation, but I felt that it was incom- 
plete, without knowing why or wherefore. 

‘*Well, the evening arrived; the audience knows not with 
what feelings an artiste who enters seriously into a part 
dresses for the representation. The nearer the moment ap- 
proached, the greater was my alarm. When it did arrive, 
and as! ought to have sung the ominous words and pointed 
the pistol at the governor, | fell into such utter tremor at the 
thought of not being perfect in my character that my whole 
form trembled, and | thought I should have fallen. 

‘‘ Now only fancy how | felt when the whole house broke 
forth into enthusiastic shouts of applause, and what | 
thought when, after the curtain fell, | was told that this mo- 
ment was the most effective and powerful of my whole 
representation. 

‘*So that which I could not attain with every effort of mind 
and imagination was produced at this decisive moment by 
my unaffected terror and anxiety. This result, and the effect 
it had upon the public, taught me how to seize and compre- 
hend the incident; so that which at the first representation 
I had hit upon unconsciously, | adopted in full consciousness 
ever afterwards in this part.” 
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AT CANDLE-LIGHTING. 


I think it better to believe, 

And be even as the children, they 
The children of the early day, 

Who let the kindly dreams deceive, 
And joyed in all the mind may weave 
Of dear conceit—better, | say, 

To let wild fancy have her way, 

To trust her, than to know and grieve. 
A poet of old Colophon 

A notion held | think was right, 

No matter how or whence he gat it: 
The stars are snuffed out every dawn, 
And newly lighted every night. 
| hope to catch the angels at it. 


—Jobn Vance Cheney in The Century for November. 


STUDIO TALK—IL. 


‘ i rather be just human on the whole, a little ordinary 
man, than any great deformity, although | grant there 
is a premium set on such.” 

‘*And so we seek and strive—for what?” 

‘‘A little more of anything, and having gained it are too 
bent by ox-yokes hung about our necks to care for more 
than just six feet, like any little sleepy child, who sits con- 
tented in the sun, till someone held in high repute has tram- 
pled on his garden, and being shown the dying plants, says 
sneeringly: ‘No room for such.’ This world is practical.” 

‘*But the child from this is changed, and bides his time till 
strong enough to stand, Mahomet like, if need be, sword in 
hand, and make indifferent natures feel the beauty of the 
commonplace.” 

‘Thus artist life is born. No more calm gardening. It 
is time for work, and since we work, let’s work our best, 
and to the surest issue.”’ 

‘‘Now power is of two kinds. That which by force 
compels men’s aid, and that which, showing them the rea- 
sons for the thing they do, acquires the added impulse of 
their will thrown in the current of its own.” 

‘‘Just to command this is not much, but influence men, 
and you have gained a lasting power over their lives.” 

‘ft is here that art joins hands with God.” 

‘‘Assert a fact it may endure, but state it once in such a 
way your hearer sees it for himself, and it is his opinion and 
not yours which he is carrying on his way.” 

‘Tell him that tinsel after all is not the one imperative, 
and even while you talk his eyes are wandering to the man- 
sion where the leafy grounds just showing through the iron 
bars which bar him out, suggest all easy, pleasant things, 
and so he only hears your words, as undercurrent to the 
trend of his own mighty discontent.” 

“But now one comes who has lived within the presence 
of this thought until his work reflected it, so that the ones 
who stop in haste shall take their shoes from off their feet, 
before two bits of common clay, with only patience for their 
Dart.” 

‘‘Two quickened spirits, if you will, the vital spark not 
yet extinct, thrilled into eager, answering life at hearing of 
the Angelus.”’ 

‘‘A thing set up for men to see and say ‘I always under- 
stood,’ and go about their various tasks, believing in their 
hearts they did.” 


‘*Such good are pictures.” M. E. Barnitz. 


All kinds of music are not suited to be used as sacred 
music simply because, artistically, they are interesting or 
even beautiful. Setting words to music, however good, 
does not make the compound fit for religious use unless 
apart from the music they are thus fit and unless the setting 
makes their fitness more apparent. 


HYMNS, TUNES, AND ORGANIST. 
BY R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN. 


WE have frequently regretted the tendency of many 
organists to treat lightly or even contemptuously the 
hymn-tunes which they arecalled upon to play in the irregular 
aaae duties. Some musicians have even gone so far as to 
condemn the words of certain hymns as weak, trashy, and 
even hypocritical. That is going a step too far, even if the 
criticism is prompted by good motives. It is not the busi- 
ness of a church musician to criticise the poetry of a hymn. 
Let others who are better qualified do that, and let musicians 
do what they can to improve the musical part of what may 
be termed hymn-worship. 

Admitting the fact, for it is a fact, that many tunes, vener- 
able in their associations and earnestly loved by thousands 
of people, are weak and trashy, does that justify anyone in 
treating them contemptuously in a service and playing them 
in an irreverent and slipshod fashion? We think not. Even 
an old and musically decrepit tune has certain claims which 
ought to be respected, not only by organists and church- 
goers, but by lovers of music generally. Not only as a relic 
of a past generation does the tune command our attention, 
but we must recognize that from such music our forefathers 
drew what musical ideas they had, and that psalm-tunes 
played an important part in the early history of music in this 
country. 

Perhaps we owe more than we think to the old psalm- 
tunes of 1776. To William Billings, whom Dr. Ritter calls 
the ‘‘ Yankee disciple of the English psalm-tune composer,"’ 
belongs the honor of being the first American composer. He 
had a certain gift of melody, although his harmony was atro- 
cious, and his psalm-tunes became very popular. Besides 
his musical abilities, he apparently had the shrewdness of the 
proverbial Yankee, and taking advantage of the revolution- 
ary war, which caused the universal hatred of everything 
English, (even psalm-tunes), Billings transformed the psalms 
into political hymns, and adapted some of his lively tunes to 
them. ‘‘Many of the New England soldiers,” says an ar- 
ticle in an old magazine, ‘‘had many of his popular tunes by 
heart, and amused themselves by singing them in camp, * 

° ? ” and his tune Chester’ was frequently 
heard from every fife in the New England ranks.”’ 

Psalm-tune singing seems to have been almost the only 
style of music in vogue until about the beginning of the 
present century, and even then it held its own and continued 
to be a power in the church and the home, and it has con- 
tinued in its strength to the present day. 

As new influences were brought into musical matters by 
the formation of musical societies and the immigration of 
foreign musicians, the character of the hymn-tunes became 
changed, and much of the old was discarded for the new. In 
our own day we see a gradual change for the better going on 
in church music, but there are still some of the old stepping 
stones that are not yet washed away. These old tunes, 
which are the product of undeveloped musical intellects, 
have served their purpose, and probably in a quarter of a 
century will be almost forgotten. 

There are certain old tunes that will live forever by reason 
of their inherent musical worth. These are respected by all 
who know them. But the weak and trashy tunes should 
not be treated contemptuously, however poor they. are mus- 
ically. They are the stepping-stones to better things, and 
are all the time helping some people to understand a better 
type of music. What should be condemned is the floodin 
the market with poor stuff simply for the sake of gain. Much 
of this finds its way into the Sunday schools of the land and 
holds up a low ideal before the children. Experiments have 
proved that the children of parents who in their mature 
years can not ‘‘catch on” to any but the lightest music, will 
take up tunes by the best masters and learn them quickly 
and enjoy them greatly. 
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Let us, as musicians, respect the claims of the old tunes 
and realize the associations they have to many yet living 
who have been brought upon them; but let us also see to it, 
as far as practicable, that the young people are given a type 
of music which will stand the test of intelligent criticism. 
Reforms come gradually, and time will do what no amount 
of vigorous antagonism can accomplish. 


THE PRIMA DONNA IN FICTION. 
HOW ‘‘PULL FOR THE SHORE” WAS ONCE SUNG.” 


T= prima donna in fiction is no novelty. She plays an 

honorable part in two of the very best musical novels 
in existence—George Sand’s ‘‘Consuello”’ and Mrs. Cor- 
nish’s ‘‘Alcestis.” She now reappears in ‘‘The Minor 
Chord,’ by J. Mitchell Chapple (Chatto and Windus), in the 
person of Madame Helvina, mee Minza Maxwell, who is alto- 
gether a momentous and sensational individual. She was 
cradled in music, and awoke every morning to the sound 
of the *‘Maiden’s Prayer” or Schumann's “Jolly Farmer’’; 
for ‘‘father never left home in the morning without mother 
playing them.”” The mother, ‘‘bless her heart! was so 
magnetic’’; and the young Minza appeared in public as a 
violinist and vocalist at a recital organized by the magnetic 
parent when Minza was only ten. Her great effort was an 
aria from ‘‘Il Trovatore,” with regard to which we read the 
following luminous passage: ‘‘The first note I shaded with 
a full, robust chest-tone, soft and sustained, which | have 
always loved since, and which is considered one of my 
greatest powers as a singer.’’ Soon after, she began her 
‘starring tour” ina church. ‘‘ The first number was ‘Pull 
for the Shore,’ from the Gospel Hymns. Isang the verses 
and the chorus joined, and when the curtains were pulled 
aside areal boat was wheeled across the stage on bedstead 
castors, with ropes. This was a modern realism that pleased. 
lt was dramatic and a surprise.’’ Ultimately Minza grew 
beautiful, married a husband who went mad from overwork, 
and finally blossomed out into a full-blown prima donna. 
We have not space to chronicle one tithe of the delicious 
musical absurdities in which this novel abounds. One pas- 
sage describes how, at a crisis of her career, she detected a 
minor chord in a chorus of railway whistles. She captivates 
the heart of an English Viscount, Lord Hamper; sings with 
brilliant success at Bayreuth; purchases a street piano-organ 
as a relief to Wagner's music; and finally resolves to decide 
the question of marrying again by the conclusion of a new 
song. ‘‘ ‘If its last chord trembles with the plaintive minor, 
my life must continue as it is; if it resounds with the hope 
and buoyancy of the major, | will do as you ask me, and 
marry you.’ ‘Glory be to the chord!’ he exclaimed enthu- 
Slastically, embracing me passionately. ‘But, remember,’ 
| said, drawing myself away, ‘I am superstitious, and I am 
inearnest. If that last chord is a minor, my life must con- 
tinue as it is—I will never marry.’ ‘ But it won’t be, Helvy; 
it's a major, blooming with orange blossoms, you bet,’ he 
said confidently."" We must let our readers discover the 
sequel for themselves, promising them a rich feast of exqui- 
site Ineptitudes in the perusal of this astonishing romance. 


HE accomplished journalist and art critic,G. A. Sala, has 
been autobiographising in a more complete manner than 
usual. His recollections of Paganini are of some interest. 
I'he virtuoso played at some of Madame Sala’s Brighton 
concerts and when Mr. Sala, then a little boy, went with his 
mother to hand over the fee, ‘‘he looked at me long and 
earnestly ; and somehow, although he was about as weird a 
looking creature as could well be imagined, | did not feel 
afraid of him. Ina few broken words my mother explained 
her mission, and put down the fifty guineas on the table. 
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‘‘When I say that he washed his hands in the gold—that he 
scrabbled at it, as David of old did at the gate—and grasped 
it, and built it up into little heaps, panting the while, | am 
not in any way exaggerating. He bundled it up at last in 
a blue cotton pocket-handkerchief with white spots, and 
darted from the room. And we went out on the landing 
and were about desending the stairs when the mighty vio- 
linist bolted again from his bedroom door. ‘Take that, 
little boy,’ he said ‘take that,’ and he thrust a piece of paper, 
rolled up almost into a ball, into my hand. It was a bank 
note for £50!” 

NOTABLE VOICES. 

PAriTS voice is of only moderate strength, there being 

several of greater power among the operatic singers of the 
present day, but the compass of her tones is extraordinary, 
reaching to F in alt; and her execution is exceedingly bril- 
liant and polished. Her greatest vocal charm, however, lies 
in the sympathetic quality of her notes, a quality that in- 
stantly impresses every auditor. It is most apparent in the 
rendition of the simple, well-known songs, like ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” and ‘‘Coming Through the Rye,” and in these 
she has achieved such success that, while her repertoire com- 
prises over thirty operas, her fame really rests on two or 
three familiar songs. 

Jenny Lind’s voice, at its best, was a high soprano of 
bright and remarkably sympathetic quality, reaching from D 
below to F in alt, the upper register being stronger, clearer, 
and richer than the lower. She had also very large, well- 
developed lungs, that gave her phenomenal length of breath, 
and enabled her to tone down a note to the finest pianissimo 
while maintaining the quality unchanged. Her execution 
was really marvelous, and her performance of cadenza pas- 
Sages was never equaled before nor since. 

Lablache had the most magnificent bass voice ever known 
to the lyric stage. It had a compass of two octaves, from E- 
flat below to E-flat above the bass staff. He was a man of 
prodigious size and strength, and his voice was proportioned 
to his physical dimensions. Morethan once he broke a window 
pane by the strength of the vibrations caused by his mon- 
strous voice. 

Handel had a voice that was described by one of his con- 
temporaries as ‘‘simply awful.” He generally had the good 
sense to refrain from singing, but when anything went 
wrong in the chorus he was conducting he was very apt to 
chime in with that awful voice and set the teeth of all hear- 
ers on edge with its roughness. 

Sontag so pleased the people wherever she sang that at 
one place in Germany the mob, after taking out the horses 
and drawing her in triumph from the suburbs to her hotel, 
went to the further extravagance of breaking the carriage in 
pieces, so that no one should ever ride in it again. 

Mara had a voice that extended from middle G to E in allt, 
and was one of the most facile and flexible ever known. 
With the utmost ease and grace she executed passages that 
are now consigned to solo instruments, such as the violin 
and flute. 

Spurgeon had a tremendous voice, but seldom raised it 
above an ordinary conversational tone. This, however, was 
sufficient to fill the vast building in which his audiences were 
gathered. 

Mirabeau had a voice like a trumpet, and when he raised 
it in threat or denunciation, the effect was awe-inspiring. 

Brignoli was known as the ‘‘silver-voiced."’ His tones, 
though not strong, were exceedingly pure and sweet. 

The Duke of Marlborough had a voice that, it was said, 
could be heard above the roar of artillery. 

Garrick had an exceedingly flexible voice, and 
mimic anyone he ever heard speak. 

Forrest had a deep bass voice that seemed to come from 
the bottom of his chest. 


could 
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MUSIC STUDY AND SOCIETY. 
BY GEORGE BRAYLEY. 


(3 BULL was once asked by a young lady what was 
absolutely necessary to become a good violinist. The 
the great artist replied, ‘‘ Perseverance and solitude.’’ This is 
the key-note to musical success, but few and far between are 
they who give it the slightest consideration. On beginning 
the study of an instrument enthusiasm is unbounded for a 
while, but ere long the novelty wears away and the student 
drifts along indifferently. When asked how much practice 
has been done during the day or evening, the answer is very 
often like this: ‘‘Some friends called and | couldn’t play!” 
or ‘‘l went to a party,” or some such reasons are given. 
Social duties have taken up so much time that the study 
hours have been rare, and under such conditions at the end 
of the year the results are very meagre. 

Liszt when once asked what was the power that enabled 
him to play so well, replied: ‘‘Why I practice more in a 
week than you do in a month!” 

The demands of our social lives are very great, and where 
one is engaged in business during the day it is often a sac- 
rifice to give up any enjoyment for the sake of conquering 
technical difficulties of an instrument, of whatever kind. 
But music is a tyrant in this respect; it permits no intru- 
sion on her devotees. As one player remarked: ‘‘It cost me 
lots of labour to reach the standard I now hold, but it costs 
me more effort to keep it.” 

The patience of teachers is often tried by the various ex- 
cuses that are given by pupils as to their not having practiced 
since the last lesson, and what makes it exceedingly trying 
is that the teacher is blamed for the nonprogress of the pupil, 
whereas the trouble lies in the pupils themselves, or by their 
parents giving attention to every social demand that is made 
upon them. Often practice is to be rewarded by the promise 
of something that will retard them physically and mentally 
for some days, and under such conditions music becomes an 
irksome task. 

A musician was once asked by a young man if he could 
make money by learning music. ‘‘No” was the reply, ‘‘if 
that is the only incentive you have to study it.”’ Love of the 
art must predominate, and to be successful it must absorb 
one completely; all other enjoyment must be secondary. 
Intelligence must be the guiding power, and unless one en- 
larges his mental faculties they are apt to become mere 
machines. In cultivating the intellect you will see the ne- 
cessity of earnest application, and frittering away valuable 
moments will not be tolerated.—The Strad. 





AMERICAN MUSIC AGAIN. 


T a recent concert, | was much interested in the last 

number of the program, American plantation dances, a 
selection of so-called negro melodies, wonderfully transformed 
by skillful and elaborate orchestration which served, how- 
ever, only the more completely to set forth and accentuate 
the palpably Scotch character of the various airs or lilts, writes 
a contributor to the New York Sun. Thinking this over, | 
venture to ask you to grant me a little space in which to ex- 
press both a conviction and an annoyance. 

It is somewhat exasperating to hear the learned and positive 
Teuton and the enthusiastic Slav assert that in these negro 
melodies they have at last discovered the real and unmistak- 
ably original American music. If these gentlemen would 
apply themselves to an intelligent study of the history of the 
early settlements of the United States, not by savages, but 
by the English, the Scotch and the French, who brought 
with them the civilization, the education and the manners 
then existing in the countries whence they came, they would 
find that the Southern Atlantic States, (especially as to 
Georgia), were largely settled by the Scotch, whose descend- 
ants still form an important part of the white population. 


With the Scotch naturally came their music, many of them 
being Highlanders, familiar with the bagpipe and the fife. 
The negro slaves knowing nothing of music save their rhyth- 
mic beating upon a rude drum and the discordant howl or 
grunt to be found bY travelers among all the African tribes, 
but possessing quick ears, and being nothing if not imitative, 
caught up these Scotch airs, which probably appealed to a 
savage sense from their lying chiefly in the pentatonic or bag- 

ipe scale and adopted them as their own, modifying or bar- 

arizing them as they modified or barbarized the English 
tongue, which they learned to speak. The peculiar quality 
of the negro voice, both in singing and speaking, perceptible 
in the voice of the quadroon and even in that of a yet further 
remove from the pure negro, would add its share in produc- 
ing an effect of originality. 

I am sure that every negro melody or plantation dance 
could be traced to a Scotch source; in some instances to a 
French or Italian. In Scotland, from the time of James I., 
music was loved and cultivated, and in James V.’s time and 
that of Mary, who spent her girlhood at the French Court, 
and under Italian influences, many French and Italian airs 
must have been introduced into Scotland and have become 
familiar to the people, suffering, no doubt, as they gained in 
the popular favor, a change through transmission from one 
to another in song, on the bagpipe, and on the fife and fiddle. 

It is amusing as well as vexatious to witness the foreigners 
who graciously visit our shores, recognizing and proclaiming 
the beautiful dawn of American music in the distorted and 
garbled versions of melodies, Scotch, French, Italian, or Ger- 
man, as they may have been, by an inferior race removed, at 
most, but two generations from absolute savagery and in- 
capable it would seem, of spontaneous development in either 
science, industry, or art. 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. 


A general prejudice exists against the cultivation of chil- 

dren's voices, suggests Harper’s Bazar. Parents believe 
that their daughters shouldreach the seventeenth or eighteenth 
year before beginning vocal studies, and any teacher will tell 
you that a male pupil who has not passed his twenty-first 
year is an exception. The fear of straining the voice by train- 
ing it too early, seems universal; but it 1s a matter for grave 
consideration whether even greater risks may not be run in 
neglecting to train itin time. Talent for music is almost in- 
variably demonstrated during childhood. Those who have 
voices usually begin to sing when they are children—some- 
times as soon as they can talk. The gift is considered a 
wholly natural development, and the little one is left to 
warble its songs as it pleases. While one child is being care- 
fully instructed in the rudiments of harmony, with a view to 
subsequent piano lessons—while she is taught to sit at her 
instrument, hold her hands, practice finger exercises, and, in 
short, is thoroughly drilled year after year in all that may es- 
tablish a foundation of correct method—her little sister or 
brother with avoice is left entirely to nature, who, alas ! often 
proves herself a most inefficient music mistress. Most chil- 
dren labor from the first under congenital defects, and those 
who are fortunate enough to escape frequently absorb the de- 
fects of those with whom they are constantly brought in con- 
tact. With the exception of some extraordinary tempera- 
ments, esthetic feeling in any marked degree is purely a 
question of cultivation. A child with a sensitive musical ear 
but a healthy normal physique shrinks from a discordant note, 
but imitates unconsciously ugly pronunciation, throaty or 
nasal delivery, and indistinct enunciation—tricks which will 
send her later on to the throat specialist, or assuredly cause 
her and her teacher many a painful and weary hour. In 
America, where the voices are beautiful in timbre and pos- 
sess resonant power, we are peculiarly afflicted with defects 
of utterance. Words are swallowed, jerked out, and care- 
lessly run together in most unsingable fashion; the national 
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habit of leaving the “0 stiff and half closed while speaking 
rapidly, causes overwhelming difficulties to the vocalist who 
attempts to sing in a foreign tongue. How many children 
hear all about them errors which they can not fail to carry in- 
to theirsongs ! One listens to a choir of boys, and the tones 
are enchanting in their sweet purity; but when the solo 
comes one can scarce endure the mumbled sounds, which 
leave us to guess at the meaning of the familiar anthem. 
The breath is taken in the middle of a word, the voice is 
badly placed, every possible rule is broken, and it is evident 
that no vocal cords can stand the strain placed upon them 
by faults which should have been uprooted before taking 
such a deep and injurious hold. Is it not wise to guide by a 
course of valuable instruction the children who posses sing- 
ing voices ? 


HANS AND GRETEL. 
HOW IT WAS WRITTEN. 


T= story of how Humperdinck came to write his opera, 
‘‘Hansel and Gretel,” is thus given by his sister Mrs. 
Adelheid Mette, in the Wiener Mode. This lady had en- 
gaged herself in her 17th year, to Hermann Mette, now a 
physician and writer in Cologne. It was not long before 
she was joined in marriage to him. In the course of time 
five children were born to the happy couple, and this brought 
out her talent as a composer of fairy tales, with which she 
entertained her children. Onkel Englebert had to furnish 
the music for them. At the request of the two older chil- 
dren she composed the verses to ‘‘Hansel and Gretel" and 
sent them to her brother, with the wish that he might com- 
pose some music for them. He did this promptly, and 
wrote: ‘‘ Dear Adelheid—I send you the desired music al- 
most by return mail, and hope you will like it as much as | 
do your verses. Write soon, and let me know how you like 
thesongs. Hearty greeting. Englebert.” The music man- 
uscript bore the title ‘‘Hansel and Gretel,” a nursery Christ- 
mas play by A. M., set to music by Onkel E-Double-Flat. 

This was the name the children gave him. From this 
small composition grew the opera which has made such an 
international success. 


NEGRO MUSIC. 


N hearing negro songs the trained European or American 

ear is positive that, save with a single exception, not one 
of them has the true savage stamp. If there are modifi- 
cations in phrasing or in tone coloring these strike only the 
nonexperts as original. 

Owing to personal idiosyncracies the vocal apparatus of 
the negro differs from that of the white man. The arch of 
the roof of the mouth, the nasal sounding board of the col- 
ored man, have another formation. If a true colored man 
were to paint his face like a white man’s and sing an Eng- 
lish, Italian or German aria his voice would at once give 
him away. 

The imitative faculty is, however, very strong in the negro, 
so he can not help himself in following the white man’s mu- 
sic and the white man’s words. The true, pure African song 
is probably the Juba. It is hardly a song, but a chant, 
abounding in spoken words. As to rhythm, the native ne- 
gro, or the one born in the United States, has that to a 
marked degree. If now and then there has been an occa- 
sional negro vocalist of merit since their period of freedom, 
why has not there been an instrumentalist? 

he reason is plain. To havea fine voice is an accident 

of nature. To play an instrument well, so as to gain a rep- 

utation as a violinist or pianist, means, in addition to natural 

talent, to devote to the violin or piano many years of study. 

_ The race instinct in the negro does not incline toward per- 

sistency of purpose. With rhythm alone, as Wallaschek 
shows, primitive music began. 
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A DEARLY BOUGHT FIDDLE. 


OME time ago a little street musician, with his violin un- 

der his arm, entered a pork butcher's shop on one of the 

streets of Paris,and purchased a knuckle of ham for three 
francs. 

On feeling in his pockets he found that he had left his 
money at home. As it was near dinner time, he would be 
scolded if he went home empty handed, so he asked the 
shopkeeper to take the violin in pledge. He could come 
and redeem it in the afternoon. 

The shopkeeper consented, and put the instrument away 
inacorner. Shortly afterward a gentleman of distinguished 
appearance drove up in his carriage, made purchases to the 
amount of forty francs,and carelessly taking up the violin 
exclaimed: ‘‘What a fine instrument!” He tried it, and off- 
ered one hundred, two hundred, five hundred, and finally a 
thousand francs for it. 

The shopkeeper could not dispose of what did not belong 
to him. But promised to try to obtain it for his wealthy 
customer, who took his departure, leaving as his address 
‘‘Lord Russell, Grand Hotel.” 

A very pretty scene ensued on the return of the young 
musician. He for some time objected to parting with his 
favorite fiddle; but at last, after going home to obtain his 
mother’s consent, he gave it up for eight hundred and fifty 
francs. The pork butcher dressed himself up in his best, 
called a cab and drove to the Grand Hotel, where he was 
politely informed that no such person as ‘‘Lord Russell” 
was staying there. The unfortunate tradesman turned all 
colors, excitedly insisted that the clerk was mistaken, and 
brandished his fiddle with such energy that he had to be 
turned out. The value of the instrument was about $2. 


VERDI VERSUS WAGNER. 


N those days the ‘‘Trovatore” was not an old-fashioned 

opera. It was not ‘‘threshed out,” to borrow the vigorous 
German phrase. Wagner had not eclipsed melody with 
‘tone poetry,” nor made men feel more than they could 
hear. Many of the great things of this century-ending had 
not been done then, nor even dreamed of ; and even musi- 
cians listened to the ‘‘Trovatore” with pleasure, not dream- 
ing of the untried strength that lay waiting in Verdi's vast 
reserve. It was then the music of youth. To us it seems 
but the music of childhood. Many of us can not listen to 
Manrico's death-song from the tower without hearing the 
grind-organ upon which its passion has grown so pathetic- 
ally poor. But one could understand that music. The 
mere statement that it was comprehensible raises a smile to- 
day. It appealed to simple feelings. We are no longer sat- 
isfied with such simplicity, and even long for powers that do 
not appeal but twist us with something stronger than our 
hardened selves, until we ourselves appeal to the unknown 
in a sort of despairing ecstacy of unsatisfied delight, asking of 
possibility to stretch itself out to the impossible. We are in 
a strange phase of development. We see the elaborated arti- 
ficial world-scape painted by Science on the curtain close be- 
fore our eyes, but our restless hands are thrust through it 
and beyond, opening eagerly and shutting on nothing, though 
we know that something is there.—From Marion Craw- 


ford’s Serial ‘‘Casa Braccio,” in the April Century. 


John Wesley in his journal says: ‘‘ The music of the an- 
cients was as simple as that of the Methodists, consisting 
wholly of meiody, or the arrangement of single notes; that 
which is called harmony, the singing in parts, the whole of 
counterpoint and fugues is quite novel, being never known 
in the world till the time of Pope Leo the tenth.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Wishing to enlarge the scope of the Musicat Visiror, so 
as to make it more generally useful to all musical people, 
and especially to teachers and students, we have decided to 
change the character of its music pages. 

Beginning with the September number, we shall discon- 
tinue the printing of choir music in the paper proper, and 
will instead, give each month a choice supply of vocal music 
with piano accompaniments, songs, etc., and the best ob- 
tainable piano pieces, having especial reference to the needs 


of teachers and students, while not neglecting the wants of 


the musical amateur. We shall not entirely discontinue the 
the publication of anthem and organ music, but will furnish 
it to our choir friends in other forms, from time to time. 
Those who may have directly subscribed especially for the 
choir music, and desire to stop their subscriptions because 
of the change, will have the amount due for unexpired por- 
tion refunded on application to us. Subscriptions made 
through any agent can be adjusted for discontinuance only 
through such agent. 


Are there not too many teachers and pupils who are con- 
tent with but a very superficial knowledge of music? They 
are much like the little boy who, when asked if he knew 
the Ten Commandments, replied: ‘‘ Well, only by sight.” 


It makes a difference how things and terms are described. 
The gentleman from Erin who said that a blackberry was 
green when it was red, was much nearer right than is the 
music-teacher who defines a bar as a measure, or vice versa. 
One might as correctly call a stable a horse. 


Durinc the fall and winter we shall print articles from well 
known musicians and teachers, on useful topics connected 
with the various departments of study. Our music pages 
will contain the choicest piano music, edited by prominent 
teachers, and the best available songs, duets, etc. 


New ideas of teaching are constantly coming to the fore, 
and these as embodied in the latest and best methods 
should receive the attention of teachers during a part of their 
vacation. The teacher should return to his work not only 
invigorated in body, but equipped mentally as well, with 
progressive ideas and methods. This means investigation, 
for not all that is latest is best, neither is all that is new pro- 
gressive. 


A correspondent writes us from Berlin, that at the English 
church there, the Sunday evening service once a month, an 
organ concert takes the place of a sermon, and is largely at- 
tended. Ata recent concert, Mr. Clements, a teacher in the 
Scharwenka Conservatory, played a most beautiful sonata by 
George E. Whiting, formerly of the College of Music, of 
Cincinnati. The idea of the service is a good one, and 
worthy of imitation. Suitable music properly performed is 
often more helpful than spoken words, and we believe that 
a sermon in the morning, anda musical service in the even- 
ing would be a beneficial arrangement, temporally and 
spiritually. 


THE Japanesse war song, published in Freund's Mustcal 
Weekly, of late date, is nothing more norless than Dr. Root's 
‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” (or ‘‘The Prisoner's Hope.”’) 
Freund copied it from Le Monde Moderne, a Parisian journal 
in which it appeared in connection with an article on the 
subject signed by a Japanese writer. Were it not for the fact 
that the sketch referred to was froma Japanese, and so pre- 
sumably authentic, we should questionthe statement that the 
song was used by the Japanese soldiers in the late war, as 
the music of Japan is quite unlike our own, and its ‘‘ scale” 
is entirely different. Still, since Luther Mason visited Japan, 
at the request of the Emperor,the people have become some- 
what familiar with our music, and to a certain extent are 
able to sing it. The Japanese call it ‘‘Mason Song.” So it 
it is not as improbable as may appear at first sight, that some 
of Dr. Root’s American war songs have been adopted by 
the soldiers of Japan. 


It is a question whether much of the labor-saving inven- 
tion of the present day is really a blessing to humanity. We 
think it is Emerson who says in his essay on ‘‘Compensa- 
tion,” that the more civilized we become, the more we de- 
generate physically. What we gain at one point, we lose 
correspondingly in another. So it is true that the develop- 
ment of body is hindered by the labor-saving devices of all 
kinds so rapidly multiplying. In cities and large towns, the 
conveniences for riding are so numerous and available that 
the desire or need of walking, the best of physical exercises, 
is removed. And now comes the wizard Edison, who has 
so perfected his recent invention, the Kinetoscope or 
Kinetograph, that we shall not need any more to go to the 
small physical exertion of ‘‘ dressing” for the opera. As the 
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description of the invention has it, ‘‘we can avoid the in- trum is reached, and there is darkness once more. But the 
clemency of the weather, and the journey to and from the motion goes on forever. 
house of entertainment, and yet can see the scenery, the act- Now between the forty thousand vibrations representing 


ing, and everything on the stage, even hear the solos of the the highest sound, and the six billions of the dullest /ighi, 
great prima donna or tenor, the choruses, the ensembles, there is an enormous gap—an ocean of wave-motions which 
while seated comfortably in our easy chairs, clad in our dress- —_are altogether beyond our perception, but which are knowr 
ing gowns and wrappers, at home.” to exist, for everything is continuous in nature, and there 
are no sudden breaks anywhere. Tyndall was one of the 
first to point this out and to suggest that within this vast 
chasm of forces—forces which no eye can see and no ear can 
perceive, we must seek for the explanation of the mysterious 
potentialities known as electricity and magnetism. 


Tue idea that music is vastly more than a matter o1 notes and 
signs seems never to have entered the heads of some teachers 
and. students. To such we would commend the practice 
of Karl Klindworth, the famous teacher, of Berlin, whose 
constant endeavor is not only to develop the student, from a 
musical standpoint, but to enlarge his soul in every way. CITY NOTES. 
Mr. Nevin, the composer, who was a pupil of Klindworth’s, 
says of him that he tried to teach one to appreciate and to 
feel the influence of such great minds of literature as Goethe, 
Schiller and Shakespeare. He used to insist that a man does 
not become a musician by practicing so many hours a day 
at the piano, but by absorbing an influence from all the arts Father Delaney, of New Orleans, in a recent letter to a 
and all the interests of life, from architecture, painting and socal paper, christened Dematedt “King of the Comet. 


Miss Tekla Vigna will remain another year with the Col- 
lege of Music. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger leave for their new field of 
work, Birmingham, Ala., July 2. 


even politics. Emil Wiegand goes to Birmingham, Ala., with Mr. and 
Mrs. Guckenberger, to teach in their new Conservatory of 
WONDERS OF SOUND. Music. 


“i ; Philip Phillips, the Gospel Singer, died at Delaware, O., 
Wonderful as is the human ear, science has demonstrated June 25. He at one time lived in our city, and kept a music- 


that it can comprehend but a small number of the sounds store in Pike’s Opera-House. 

capable of being produced by mechanical means. Mr. Theodore F. Bohlmann will spend his vacation in Italy 
There are even many sounds in nature audible to animals — and Spain, in company with Mr. Albino Gorno. The gen- 

and birds of which the human ear is not cognizant. The _ tlemen left the city Thursday, June 20. 

scientists would have us believe strange things concerning Prof. Geo. Schneider's eighth piano recital of his sixteenth 

vibration. Here are some of them: season was given at his |music-rooms, Saturday, May 25, 
Imagine a pendulum, suspended in a room from which all and consisted of numbers from Schubert, Bruell, Rubinstein, 

light is excluded, amidst a darkness deeper than that of Tar- 4d Schumann. 

tarus, and a silence as that of the grave. Now imagine this Mr Chapman Johnson, who died at the Mt. Auburn Hos- 

pendulum to be set in motion by some invisible hand, and _ Pital, June 26, was well known in business circles of this 


. : : - . tity, ras especially prominent among musicians, having 
compelled to vibrate or swing to and fro, with an ever in- city, and was especially pr¢ ~ Tk i ae 
been connected with the Apollo, the Festival Chorus, and 


creasing speed. , . other organizations of like character, for a long time. 

An observer present in the room would not, for a while at Th N be ol ' Ce teeta 

, ‘ 2 will be plenty of summer music in Cincinnati this 

least, know what was going on, because neither his sense of pealler sre Rotet oS Some eont amperes a 
r ; season. Concerts at Burnet Woods, furnished by two dif- 
sight, hearing, smell, or touch, has been appealed to. But ferent managements, at Eden Park, and at the Zoo, are at- 
as soon as the vibrations of the pendulum have reached the tracting large audiences, despite the counter attractions ot 
rate of about thirty per second, the silence is interrupted, the Ludlow Lagoon, and other places across the river. 
and a very low musical sound is heard—the lowest note the The Bellstedt-Ballenberg Military Band has captured New 
human ear can grasp, lower than the deepest bass of a Orleans. The local papers are enthusiastic in their praise of 
church organ. This sound, however, will rise in pitch in the concerts. Some of the numbers which are especially 
proportion as the vibration quickens, and will travel over the Successful are: “The Captain,” a march by Tracy; ‘‘ Sword 
ar ; : Dance,”’ Voelker; ‘‘ Dreams of Fairyland,’’ Voelker, and ‘‘ A 
entire musical scale, until, when the speed has risen to about B. Co. March,” Bellstedt 
forty thousand undulations per second, it has reached the 


; , ' > hi ceived ac The Awards Souvenir of Mus- 
highest note which the human ear can grasp, and there will yore mneene Beane ot. the. Aveanes souvent Sue 


he silenr , ical Instruments at the World's Columbian Exposition. It is a 
de silence once more. huge volume, containing a large number of illustrations and 
But the motion of the pendulum goes on, and at last, after a complete history of the music display department of the 
a veritable ocean of undulations has been left behind, and fair. The work is issued by the Presto Company, of Chi- 
the vibratory speed has reached the enormous figure of six C489 and was prepared bY vl gene of Aaa of done It 
billions per second, a dull, red light looms from the Cim- represents a vast amount of work, and work well done. 
merian darkness, the light of the red end of the spectrum. The May Festival Chorus concert given last month 
The motion now appeals to our sense of sight, and in pro- showed much improvement over previous ones. The choir, 
otienaxh a ‘Il giddier heights th “el though not aslarge as at former times, was of a much better 
P as It rises to stil giddier heights the color changes quality, and the work done at the concert was very satisfac- 
into yellow, green, and blue, until at the rate of about fif- tory. © The principal soloist was Mr. Watkin Mills, who had 
teen billions per.second, the extreme violet end of the spec- a very prominent part in the program. Mr. Blumenschein is 
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to be congratulated upon the progress made, as evidenced 
by the good work of this concert. 


The College of Music and the Conservatory of Music closed 
the academic year with the usual series of examinations and 
student's concerts. Both institutions have had a prosperous 
season and have produced good musical results. The pro- 
grams of the closing concerts are too numerous and lengthy 
for our space. We congratulate both schools on the large 
number of pupils graduated, and the high standard attained 
by them. 


It is well known in educational circles that Messrs. Broek- 
hoven and Gantvoort, of the College of Music, have had for 
a long while under consideration and preparation, a series of 
public school music books, which should proceed along the 
lines of the most modern methods of study and pedagogics. 
The books are now in press, indeed the First Reader is 
already issued, and a more beautiful book and one written 
on more rational foundational principles we have never seen. 
We shall refer to these books later on. 


Miss Alma Mann, of this city, who has been studying 
with Jacobsohn, in Chicago, the past year, bore off the lau- 
rels for brilliant achievements in violin study, as evidenced 
by the following notes of the closing concert of Chicago 
Conservatory of Music, Central Music Hall, June 20. 

From Times-Herald, June 21: ‘‘ Miss Mann executed the 
Vieuxtemps ‘Fantasie Caprice’ with astonishing precision 
and finish, approaching the virtuoso manner more than once 
during her charming and unexpectedly brilliant perform- 
ance. 

From /nter-Ocean, June 21: ‘‘ Miss Almeda Mann proved 
herself to be one of the most brilliant young lady violinists 
who has been heard here for a long time.” 


HERE AND THERE. 


‘The Pillar of Fire,” by Root and Butterworth, was per- 
formed at the Grace M. E. Church, 104th Street, New York, 
May 28, under the direction of Frank M. Merritt. 


Dr. Palmer's Summer School of Music begins at Chautau- 
qua July 6, and ends August 16. Sherwood, piano; Flagler, 
organ; Listermann, violin; Wheeler, voice, etc., etc. All 
departments of music study will have efficient teachers. 


Dr. Root’s address for the summer, except while he is at 
Silver Lake school,’ will be Bailey Island, Maine, until Sep- 
tember. While at the Island, the Golden Wedding will be 
celebrated, when there will be, as he puts it, a general gath- 
ering of the clan. 


Mr. Finley Lyon, of Knoxville, Tenn., recently gave a 
unique concert at the Central Presbyterian Church, which he 
calls ‘‘ The Life of Christ in Song.” It was illustrated by the 
most beautiful music obtainable, and was performed by a 
large and well-drilled chorus. 


Geo. H. Rowe’s Conservatory of Music, Dallas, Texas, is 
now an incorporated institution, with the following officers: 
Directors—Rev. C. L. Seasholes, president; G. H. Rowe, 
vice-president; H.A. Rowe, secretary; Russell Myrick, Esq. ; 
J. M. Pace, M. D. The class of 1895 gave a piano recital 
June 6. 


A fine church organ of the Barckhoff make was dedicated 
recently in the First Methodist Church, at Terre Haute, Ind., 
by Mr. George Hansel, the blind organist, of Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Duval, of Greencastle, and Mr. Dan Davis, of Terre 
Haute, assisted, and a very large audience enjoyed a fine 
program. 


Musical societies organized for study somewhat on the plan 
of the Chautauqua methods have been started from time to 
time, with more or less success, for a little while, and then 
have disintegrated and disappeared. One, seemingly ona 


right and permanent basis, is represented by Mrs. W. B. 
Ruggles, of Delhi, who doubtless will be glad to give full 
information to ladies’ musical clubs, and all persons interest- 
ed in the study of musical literature. 


Mr. F. W. Root has trained many singers who have be- 
come famous in the musical world. Another most promis- 
ing pupil is Miss Myrtis Chandler, who, under the direction 
of Mr. Root, gave a song recital, at Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
recently, the success of which augurs well for the young 
singer's future. 


We again call attention to the Root Summer School of 
Music, to be held at Silver Lake, N. Y., from July 24 to 
August 15. There is a large faculty, including Dr. George F. 
Root, F. W. Root, Dr. Robert Goldbeck, D. A. Clippinger, 
etc., etc. For particulars, address C. W. Harrington, 9 Park 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rev. Maj. W. E. Penn died at his home in Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, April 31, after a long but comparatively painless 
illness. Maj. Penn was one of the greatest Baptist evan- 
gelists of this age, being engaged in the evangelical work 
almost incessantly for fifty-two years. He was the author of 
‘* Harvest Bells,” the great Baptist song-book. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted the Music Festival at Cortland, 
N. Y., June 4, 5, 6 and 7, his fourteenth year. Caryll Florio, 
of New York, piano soloist and accompanist, Lillian Blauvelt, 
Sig. Campanari, and other well-known artists, assisted. 
Among the works performed were Haydn's ‘‘Creation”, 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘43d Psalm”, Haydn’s ‘‘Imperial Mass”, etc., 
etc., etc. 


One of the artistic successes of the year at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, was the second annual concert of the Terre Haute 
Treble Clef Club, given on the evening of May 31, Mrs. 
Allyn Adams directing. Their program included Smart's 
cantata, ‘‘King Réne’s Daughter’’,Schumann’s ‘‘Gypsy Life’, 
the Spinning Song, from ‘‘ Flying Dutchman”, ‘‘The Bobo- 
link”, by Emory, ‘‘Dragon Flies,” by Bargiel, and Arthur 
Foote’s ‘‘Into the Silent Land”’. Miss Harriet Paige was the 
soloist of the evening. The work of this organization has 
been most excellent, and plans for next season’s work are 
already being mapped out on a large scale. 


The graduating exercises of Mount St.Vincent Academy 
were held at beautiful Cedar Grove, Wednesday afternoon, 
June 19. Graduating honors were conferred on a class of 
eight, the following being recipients of gold medals for pro- 
ficiency in their studies: Miss Marie Smith, vocal music; Miss 
Mary McDonald, instrumental music, and Miss Louise Spell- 
mire, Christian doctrine. A marked feature of the exercises 
was the beautiful singing of the choruses, especially the 
rendition of Murray’s action song—‘‘Song of the Raindrops.” 
Such purity and freshness of tone, distinct enunciation, 
and symmetry and beauty of action and expression has 
never been the good fortune of the writer to hear before. 
(W. F. C.) 


During Dr. Root’s visit to Sioux City, la., he attended a 
session of the High School, and ‘‘swapped”’ songs with the 
students, and both seemed equally pleased with the trans- 
action. Of his appearance at the War Concert, to which 
we referred last month, one of the local papers says: ‘‘ The 
principal interest, of course, centered in the appearance and 
singing of Dr. Root. To those who know him he looks 
about as he did twenty years ago, except that his hair and 
beard are whiter. He is seventy-five years old, but his voice 
is remarkably preserved, and when he sang ‘‘ Rally ‘round 
the Flag,” his song which cheered the soldiers in the field 
and camp, and helped the folks at home, it seemed as if his 
voice was as sweet and as strong as ever. Dr. Root is tall, 
well preserved in every way, and of gry address. He 
wears his beard quite closely trimmed, and when he sings, 
his strong lips are seen in the enunciation of almost every 




















word. When he appeared on the stage there was great ap- 
plause and much waving of handkerchiefs, and when he had 
finished ‘‘ The Battle-Cry of Freedom”, the audience vocifer- 
ously called for more. . Then, to his own accompaniment on 
the piano, the venerated composer gave an encore which 
pleased almost as much as the first song. 

Mr. N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, who has associated 
with him a strong corps of teachers, will have a Normal 
Music School—July 22 to August 19, inclusive—at Uhrichs- 
ville. 

The school is mainly for the training of music teachers, 
especially of music teachers in the public schools. 

Mr. Stewart has given such study to the work that he af- 
firms that all will as certainly learn to sing as they will learn 
to read, if right lines are followed. Information may be had 
from L N. Crowland, Uhrichsville, O. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT 
DENVER, JULY to AND 11. 


President, N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland; Vice-President, 
Geo. Carothers Young, Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, Mary 
A. Grandy, Sioux City, lowa. 

The following excellent program will be presented: 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 10, 1:30, P.M.—Annual address of the 
president, N. Coe Stewart; ‘‘The purpose of musi¢ study in 
the public schools,’’ Hon. E. E. White, Cincinnati, O. ; 
‘How pupils learn to ‘know’ and to ‘do’ in music,” Mr. 
C. H. Congdon, St, Paul Minn. ; ‘‘A course in music for the 
public schools,”” Mr. A. J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati, O. ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s voices,” Miss Linda M. Hawn, E. Saginaw, Mich. ; 
‘Children’s songs,’’ Miss Fanny Arnold, Omaha, Nebraska; 
‘‘A class in song singing, with paper,” Mr. Whiteman, 
Denver, Col. ; ‘‘A method of introducing and drilling tones,”’ 
Mr. S. H. Lightner, Youngstown, O. General discussion ot 
aforesaid papers, new topics, etc. Discussion opened by 
Supt. Treudley, Youngstown, O. 

THURSDAY, JULY II, 1:30, P.M.—‘‘Relation of music to 
other branches of study,’’ Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ; ‘The mechanics of music and the brain of music,”’ 
Dr. Theodore F. Johnston, Cleveland, O. ; ‘‘ Voice harmony,” 
Mr. H. E. Holt, Boston, Mass.; ‘‘Class-showing methods,” 
Mr. Herbert Griggs, Denver, Col.; ‘‘ The obligations of 
boards of education and of the state to provide for best de- 
velopment of the children,” May W. F. Townsend, Pueblo, 
Colo. ; ‘‘A lesson in time and tone lengths,” Mr. N. L. Glover, 
Akron, O. General discussion, Report of ‘‘ committee of 
twelve” on children’s songs. 

The program will be interspersed with fine music, pro- 
vided by the local committee of Denver. The meetings will 
be held in the First Baptist Church, which has the largest 
organ in Denver. The papers are by the leading educators 
of the United States, and there is the prospect of a most ex- 
cellent meeting and of an immense gathering. 

N. Coe Stewart, President. 
Mary A. Granby, Secretary. 


Mr. Charles W. Clark, baritone soloist and assistant voice 
teacher at Root’s Summer School of Music, Silver Lake, N. 
Y., will give a number of recitals from the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Handel, Schubert, Schumann and the more mod- 
ern writers. Mr. Clark, who has received his principal in- 
struction from Mr. Frederic W. Root, has become one 
of the most brilliant and effective baritone singers in the 
country and is fast making his way to the highest rank. His 
work at the Summer School will be of great educational value. 
Miss May Plumb, a rich-voiced contralto, also a pupil of Mr. 
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Root’s is another attraction for the recitals and concerts of 
the session. Dr. Robert Goldbeck’s piano recitals will of- 
fer his usual judicious selections from classical and ro- 
mantic authors. In addition to these there will be lectures 
by Mr. Root, Mr. Clippinger, and others, and Dr. George F. 
Root will give the school sundry chapters from his broad 
experience in the world of music. The session begins July 
24, and ends with a festival at which Madame Lillian Blau- 
velt is to be prima donna. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Delibes’ ‘‘Lakme”’ 
Paris Comique. 

Martin Roeder, a talented teacher and composer, well 
known among the musical é/ife of Boston, died in that city 
last month. 


has reached 200 performances at the 


Signor Vittorio Carpi gave a farewell concert in Steinway 
Hall, Chicago, June 25, closing his work in that city. He 
goes to Milan, Italy. 


Vesta Tilley, the London favorite soubrette, now in Amer- 
ica, is singing L. M. French’s ‘‘I'm the Latest Imitation of the 
Prince’, with great success. 

Signor Paolo LaVitla, the well-knuwn singing-master and 
composer, will sail for Europe, June 22, on the Werra, visit- 
ing Italy and Germany, and returning to New York in Sep- 
tember. During his stay in Palermo and Florence, he will 
produce his new vocal and orchestral compositions, one of 
which is an ‘‘Italian Overture.” 


Handsome Henri Marteau, the violinist, has been drafted 
into the French army, and for the nonce will have to hang up 
his bow, and shoulder a musket. He is not afraid of the 
hard work in military service, but fears that the stiffening of 
fingers will impair his artistic technique, when he is released 
to resume his chosen occupation. 

No wonder Mascagni is rich. Royalties to composers 
are very high in Italy, and the smallest theatre in the country 
which wishes to give ‘‘Cavalleria’’ pays $600 a night for 
the privilege. Verdi's ‘‘ Aida” commands $1,000 a night 
in the provinces, and from that up to $3,000 in the cities, 
according to the size of the theatre. 

Luther Whiting Mason, the well known music-teachet 
and author, was honored with a reception in the hall of the 
English High School, Boston, May 25, which was attended 
by a large number of prominent educators, from all parts of 
the country. The reception was in recognition of his services 
in the cause of musical education. 


Miss Louise Root, daughter of Mr. Frederic W. Root, was 
married to Mr. John S. Coonley, of Chicago, June 12. The 
groom’s father, the late John C. Coonley, was first president 
of the Union League Club. The mother of the groom isa 
writer of ability, some of whose poems, set to music by Dr. 
Root, have appeared in the Visiror. 


” 


The ‘‘ancestry” of the following composers might not 
have suited some of our heiresses who purchase titles with « 
husband ‘‘thrown in”, but their names are none the less 
famous: 

Mozart's father was a bookbinder. 

Spontini’s and Verdi's fathers were field laborers. 

Wagner's father was a clerk. 

Schubert’s father was a schoolmaster. 

Handel’s and Spohr’s fathers were country doctors. 

Beethoven's father was a chorus singer. 

Palestrina’s father was a waiter. 

Haydn’s father was a wheelwright. 

Bach's, Rossini’s, and Mascagni’s fathers were bakers. 
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THE PHYSIQUE OF MUSICIANS. 


~TENTOR, from whom we get the strength-implying term 

stentorian, was a singer of the time of Homer, and is 
spoken of in his poems. Stentor’s voice was as loud as that 
of fifty men. The London Times has been discussing the 
strong men in music, and tells the following anecdotes of 
some of them: 

Rubinstein’s immense strength was conclusively exhib- 
ited at the keyboard. As for Ole Bull, who was a splendidly 
made man, there is a delightful story of how Liszt, in the 
year 1840, once ordered him to execute summary punish- 
ment on a manager who had endeavored to sow dissension 
between the violinist and the pianist. The culprit was in- 
vited to breakfast, after which he was subjected to a search- 
ing crossexamination, and finally Liszt pronounced sen- 
tence as follows: 

‘‘Ole Bull, | charge you to take this man and hold him 
at arm’s length out of the window’’—they were in the 
third story—‘‘until he confesses.” The order was im- 
mediately carried out, for Ole Bull had muscles of steel, 
and the wretched manager was kept dangling in mid air 
until he had confessed his misdeeds. A few years later, on 
a Mississippi steamboat, some rough fellows having insulted 
Ole Bull, he challenged the strongest of them to a wrestling 
match, and threw him over his head. Subsequently Ole 
Bull heard of the same fellow as having gone to an edi- 
tor to call him to account for an adverse criticism on his 
playing, and expressing his readiness to 7 for ‘‘the 
strongest fiddler he had ever seen, anyhow.” Lablache was 
a Stentor and Samson in one. ‘‘His strength,” writes Mr. 
Julian Marshall, ‘‘was enormous. As Leporello, he some- 
times carried off under one arm, apparently without effort, the 
troublesome Masetto, represented by Giubilei, a man of the 
full height and weight of ordinary men! Again, in an inter- 
val of tedious rehearsing, he was once seen on the stage to 
pick up with one hand a double bass that was standing in 
the orchestra, examine it at arm’s length, and gently replace it 
where he had found it! The force of his voice exceeded, 
when he chose, the tone of the instruments that accompanied 
it and the noise and clamor of the stage. Nothing drowned 
his portentous notes, which rang through the house like the 
booming of a great bell.” Certainly his strength was no 
drawback to Lablache, who was not only one of the greatest 
singers, but one of the most honorable men who ever 
adorned the profession, and who deserves to live long in 
grateful remembrance, if only for his generosity in defraying, 
out of his own pocket, the fees of the operatic singers, who 
took part in the performance of Mozart's ‘‘Requiem”’ after 
Beethoven's death. Coming down to later times, it is not 
too much to say that Wagnerian opera has been a regular 
school for the training of vocal athletes, in which the race has 
nearly always been to the strong, in the literal sense of the 
word. Cc) 

A powerful physique is absolutely indispensable to all 
those who aspire to sustain the heroic ré/es of Tristan or 
Isolde, Siegfried or Briinnbilde. There can be little doubt 
that it was to his exertions in singing and impersonating the 
first-mentioned of the above parts that the untimely death of 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld was to be ascribed. In the case of 
those who can stand the strain, on the other hand, the exer- 
tion only seems to develop and invigorate the physique. 
Certain it is that the best known of the Wagnerian singers 
of the past thirty years or so have, almost without exception, 
been of a remarkably robust type. To this class—in view 
of their present allegiance to the Wagnerian cause—must 
now be referred the MM. de Reszke, both of them men of 
powerful build as well as keen sportsmen, their union of 
musical talent with a keen and practical interest in horses 
proving them to be true sons of Apollo, who was not only 
the god of music, but a notable huntsman and the best of 
celestial whips. 


WHAT IS A FUGUE? 


HIS word is derived from the Latin fuga, flight, and a 
certain kind of musical composition has been called thus 
because ‘‘one part, as it were, tries to flee and escape from 
the others, but is pursued by them, until they afterward meet 
in an amicable way, and finally come to a satisfactory under- 
standing.” 

The technical description must necessarily be less simple 
than this poetical one. 

There are fugues for instruments, for voices and for instru- 
ments and voices combined. A fugue may be in two, three, 
four, five, and more parts. The word fugue had not al- 
ways the same meaning as in our time and since the days 
of J. S. Bach and Handel, the masters of masters; but it al- 
ways signified an imitative form—a canon or something 
more or less like what we call a fugue. Various kinds of 
fugues are enumerated under fuga with its accompanying 
epithets. A fugue, in its final evolution, consists of an expo- 
sition and two or more developments, which generally are 
connected by episodes. In a fugue in four parts the exposi- 
tion is somewhat like this : One part proposes the subject; 
a second part follows with the answer, (7.e., the imitation of 
the subject at the fifth above or fourth below); a third part 
resumes the subject an octave higher or lower than the 
part which commenced; and a fourth part brings up the 
rear with the answer an octave higher or lower than the 
part which was second in the order of succession. The 
counterpoint with which the part that first enunciates 
the subject accompanies the answer is called counter- 
subject; but it is properly so called only when it recurs 
as an accompaniment with the subsequent enunciations 
of the subject and answer. Sometimes the subject and 
countersubject are simultaneously introduced. When after 
an episode, short or long, the first development begins, the 
subject is taken up and answered by the parts in another 
order of succession. Supposing the alto to have begun be- 
fore, the tenor or soprano or bass will begin now. Further, 
the imitations will be at different intervals of pitch and 
time. 

The drawing closer together of the subject and its answer, 
so that the latter begins before the former has completed its 
course, is called a sfretto. This contrivance is especially re- 
sorted to in the last development. Other contrivances that 
may be utilized are: the augmentation, diminution, inver- 
ston, and retrogression of the subject. The sfrefto is fre- 
quently followed by a pedal-point, on which the subject is 
piled up in various layers, so as to form a striking conclusion 
to the whole. The matter out of which the episodes are 
wrought may be new, but oftener (in order to insure unity) 
is derived from the subject, countersubject, or other accom- 
paniments of the subject. 

An important division of fugues remains yet to be 
noticed—namely, that into rea/ and tonal fugues. A real 


fugue is one in which the answer is an exact transposition 


of the subject; a /ona/ fugue is one in which the answer is an 
imitation of the subject slightly modified for the purpose of 
keeping within the same key. 

Two words often heard in connection with fugues 
may be here explained, Coda, or codetta, is the name 
given to the notes which are appended to the subject when 
at its conclusion the answer does not strike in at once. ‘Re- 
percussion is the reappearance of the subject and answer in 
a new order with regard to succession and pitch in the var- 
ious developments of a fugue. 

Double, triple, and quadruple fugues are fugues with two 
three, and four subjects. Two kinds of double fugues have 
to be distinguished : 

(1) That in which two subjects are first separately worked 
out and only subsequently combined. 

(2) That in which the second subject enters at once with 
the first subject as a constant countersubject. 














BERLIN DAYS.—No. 3. 
Bern, May, 1895. 


OT a familiar sight can | see from my window. The 
wagons are as different from ours as is the style of 
architecture. But the most novel sight are the dogs at 
work; they are harnessed to almost any size truck, and are 
seen pulling away at a load of household furniture or a flower- 
market on wheels. Sometimes there are two of them, with 
a man or woman at the tongue to steer, or if, by chance, 
both the man and his Frau are together, andthe load not 
heavy enough to require the efforts of both of them, the lot 
always falls to the woman and the dog, the man walking 
proudly beside the affair. 

But above all intensely interesting contrivances, the dros- 
chke takes the lead. Now droschkes are dangerous, and 
this paternal municipality, not meaning that its citizens or 
guests should be run down by the wholesale, has passed a 
law fining anyone who ‘‘runs into” a droschke. | am sure 
that ‘‘runs into”’ are not the words used in the big book at 
the Reichstag, but it is a liberal translation of the idea. 

Hours are consumed (in the course of time) waiting for 
the seemingly endless line of droschkes to pass, then at a 
break in the ranks we hurry across the streets, not generally 
reaching safety before one of those terrors has spotted us 
as Americans and whips up his horse, at the same time 
sissing like a snake; we fairly fly, and glancing around see 
his smiling silhouette. 

No words could do justice in describing a droschke-man. 
He wears a high hat, which seems to be made from a piece 
of stovepipe painted white or black according to his rank, 
and neither hat nor man is affected by the weather; then 
in winter he is enveloped in a dark-blue coat lined with 
fur, and over it a cape, which is decorated with a red or 
white collar. He reminds one of a great bear. In the spring 
he discards the big coat, but loses nothing by the change, as 
a bright-red vest is then the danger signal. In defense ot 
him | will add that a ride through the Thiergarten and 
along the Linden in a droschke is as great a pleasure as one 
need have. 

The droschke-man is by no means the only employee of 
the city who is gaily caparisoned; there are the omnibus 
and street-car drivers and conductors in green, the diens/ 
man, or errand-runners, who stand at almost every street 
corner, wearing red hats to distinguish them, and most in- 
congruous of all the street-cleaners in white trousers! 

The men indeed do their part toward making the Berlin 
Streets gay; there are twenty thousand soldiers and officers 
living here, all wearing the gayest of uniforms, with swords 
at their sides, carefully curled mustachios and white gloves; 
and they do say that an officer must only drink the very best 
of wine, as any other would detract from his dignity. 

Through Stoddart’s stereopticon views | was familiar with 
the beautiful Schloss-Briicke, or palace bridge, adorned with 
eight groups in marble, illustrating the life of a warrior, which 
crosses an arm of the Spree. But no picture could possibly 
give an idea of the grandeur of the surroundings. 

The Royal, or Old, Palace first caught my eye; it is an im- 
mense building, and looks so very old, and no wonder, since 
it was commenced in 1443. Built in the form ot a rectangle, 
650 feet in length and 308 feet in breadth, with a dome rising 
230 feet high, it produces a most imposing effect.. Here 
Frederick the Great lived and here is where the present Em- 
peror resides. As you stand looking east on the bridge the 
Old Palace is on your right, and directly before you is the 
Lustgarten, originally belonging to the palace, but since con- 
verted into a public park. In the center rises an equestrian 
statue of Frederick William Ill., and flowers and fountains 
and beautiful trees further embellish it; then to the left is the 
Old Museum, built in Greek style, with an lonic portico ot 
eighteen columns, approached by a broad flight of steps, 
and adorned by colossal bronze groups; then turning around 
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facing the west, to the right is the Arsenal, to the left the 
palaces of Emperor William |., Empress Victoria and the 
Palace of the Princesses. But it is the famous Unter den 
Linden we are facing, and rising just before us is the grandest 
monument of its kind in Europe, the statue of Frederick 
the Great. 

The broad, beautiful Linden, with its double row of trees, 
and most interesting associations, is far from disappointing, 
and between and above the trees in the distance is seen the 
Quadriga, on the Brandenburg Gate, famous not alone for 
its grace and beauty, but because it was coveted and carried 
to France by Napoleon. 

The musical season is drawing to a close; the Philhar- 
monic ended a Wagner, and the very last a Beethoven even- 
ing. Then a treat in ensemble playing was given by five of the 
lions of Berlin, Joachim, Barth, Wirth, and Hausmann. First 
on the program was a quintet by Brahms, with Barth at 
the piano. A quartet by Mozart and followed by the well- 
known quintet by Schumann. Sembrich is giving two weeks 
of Italian and German opera, and every night she is greeted 
by the most enthusiastic of audiences. Fresh from her tri- 
umphs at St. Petersburg, where ‘she was presented with 
jewels from the court, added to one of the most beautiful 
voices the world has ever heard, makes her an object to 
almost reverence. 

The last concert. It was a beautiful moonlight night in 
the Thiergarten where | heard the new, strange music of 
the nightingale; | stood on a little bridge watching the moon- 
glade on the lake, and wished that someone from America 
were at my side. Grace N. Mayo. 

Potsdamer Str., 103 a. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


A little girl who knew nothing about encores, found fault 
with the audience at a recent children’s concert. ‘‘] knew 
we did not make one mistake, and yet they made us come 
out and sing it all over again.” 


AT A FAasHIONABLE MusicaLe—He: ‘‘Oh, what a charm- 
ing plant.” Elder Sister: ‘‘ Yes it belongs to the begonia 
family."" Small Sister: ‘‘No, it don't. It belongs to the 
Brown family, who lent it to us for this evening.”’ 


Lack of good breeding—‘‘She certainly was a person ol 
very poor breeding.” 

‘*Why do you say that?” 

‘*She absolutely refused to enter into conversation while 
the quartette was singing.” 


A little Irish boy in one of our public schools was reproved 
by his teacher for some mischief. He was about to deny his 
fault when she said: 

“‘T saw you, Jerry.” 

“Yes,” he replied quick as a flash, ‘‘! tells them there aint 
much as you don’t see wid them purty black eyes of yours.” 

Of course he escaped. 


There was a soprano whose name was Miss Byrd, 
The finest soprano that ever | hyrd, 

She sung so divinely that men, ‘pon my wyrd, 
Would melt into tears, their souls were so styrd 
No critic would venture her voice to malign, 
Her singing it was so remarkably fign, 

But alas ! she said ‘‘ yes,’ when the bass said 
And straight from the choir Miss Byrd did resign 


be mign,”’ 


Time enough tur worry 
When the trouble gits eroun; 
Time enough fur plantin’ 
When the frost hez left the groun’. 
Time enough for fishin’ 
When they’re all ben up an spawnt; 
Time enough fur wishin’ 
When yew need the things yew want. 
—Boston Courier, 
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FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION. 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FESTIVAL OF 1896. 
HE Cincinnati Musical Festival Association met at the 
rooms, 60 Pike Building, Monday, June 17, and reelected 
three members whose terms expire this year. The Treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of some $17,000 on hand to 
the credit of the association. President Hobart’s address 
was interesting, and the principal points are given below: 
‘‘We will enter upon the festival year in the fall in better 
condition than ever before. Three principal works for the fes- 
tival of 1896 have been studied—Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,” Tindel’s ‘‘St. Francis,” and Saint-Saéns’ Samson and 
Delilah.” This does not mean that no further time will have 
to be spent onthem. There will be the usual accession of old 
members of the chorus incident to a festival year, and these 
have to become familiar with the works already studied. 
‘*The association gave a series of concerts, one choral and 
the other two orchestral, in the winter and this month a 
choral concert with organ accompaniment. While these 
concerts were not financially successful, they were of great 
value in giving that confidence to the members of the chorus 
which only a public performance can give, and also in over- 
coming the moral effect of some severe criticisms after the 
last festival, which were undeserved. These concerts were 
a complete triumph for Mr. Blumenschein and the members 
of the chorus under his direction. No such performance of 
the ‘‘Messiah” has ever been given in this city, and the concert 
given this month showed almost absolute perfection. Mr. 
Blumenschein has labored hard and successfully, and de- 
serves credit. The ladies and gentlemen under his direction 
have shown intelligence, appreciation, and ability, and the 
choral success of the festival of 1896 is assured. The musical 
director, whose ability to decide on work which will produce 
the best results, and whose genius to carry that work to its 
fitting end is recognized as beyond all others, is abroad, hav- 
ing the interests of the festival in charge, both as to the re- 
maining compositions and the artists who will be needed, 
and on his return the board will be able to have everything 
in perfect shape to take up the work for next May.” 


HE Music-Teachers’ National Association will hold its 
next (seventeenth) meeting in St. Louis, July 2, 3, 4, and 
5, 1895. The musicians and other citizens interested in the 
Association, and St. Louis’ good repute for activity and en- 
terprise, are enthusiastic and hard at work arranging the de- 
tails for a most welcome reception to the Association. The 
officers are, Professor Albert A. Stanley, A. M., of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, president. Dr. H. S. Per- 
kins, 26 Van Buren Street, Chicago, secretary; and Ad. M. 
Foerster, of Pittsburg, treasurer. Executive committee: E. 
R. Kroeger, Grand and Olive Street, St. Louis, M. I. Epstein, 
23d and Lucas Street, St. Louis, and E. Agramonte, New 
York City. Program Committee: Chas. Kunkel and August 
Waldauer of St. Louis, and A. J. Gantvoort of Cincinnati. 
Committee on American compositions: Robert Bonner, of 
Providence, R. I.; John A. Broekhoven of Cincinnati, and 
Emil Liebling of Chicago. Reduced railroad rates will be 
secured. Detailed information can be obtained from the 
secretary. 
‘‘I’d be a musician,”’ said the bore, calmly, ‘‘ only I have 
no sense of time.” 
‘‘That’s just what | thought,” said the girl languidly, ‘‘as 
the clock struck eleven about an hour ago.” 


young man. 
‘‘T should say so,” replied her enthusiastic admirer. ‘‘ She 
can refuse to play the piano and stick to it.” 


MUSIC IN NATURE. 


CCORDING to a writer in Good Words the bass of thun- 
det is considerably lower than the lowest sound pro- 
duced in an orchestra—below the zero of music, we may call 
it, at which all positive apprehension of musical sound ceases, 
and our senses are merely conscious of aroar. In observing 
the music of thunder, our attention, however, may be 
most profitably directed to the expression rather than to the 
notes. The musical diminuendo is more perfectly repre- 
sented by thunder than by any other form of sound in nature, 
After the first clap is over the ear will pursue with pleasure 
the rolling away and gradual fainting of the peal, until at 
immeasurable distance it sinks into silence. 

The melody of rain dancing on the stones, or pelting 
down in its first drops on the dry soil of a forest or a 
heath, is a species of sound which the art of music has yet 
to imitate if it would complete its at present very incom- 
plete list of instruments. The Mexicans had some rattles 
made of very peculiar clay, with pines inside, which were 
intended to represent this sound. Certain tribes of the 
North American Indians have been similarly fascinated by 
the loud plash of water, to the beauty of which we have 
alluded before. They have instruments constructed accord- 
ingly with a view to reproduce this sound. Large buffalo 
hides are filled with water and sewn up in the manner of 
winebags. Drumsticks of cork, or with their heads covered 
by a very fine gum, are wielded by the player, and the 
gentle and monotonous plash of water is produced by the 
drumstick striking gently on the skin. The natives will sit 
and listen to these instruments for hours. 

Certain tribes on the Amazon have in a similar way been 
fascinated by the music of the waterfall. Musical instru- 
ments were found in use among them consisting of a com- 
plicated mechanism by which water was poured from one 
bowl into another, in imitation of a cascade, and then 
returned by the receiving bowl into the vessel which had 
poured it; so that by a repetition of this mechanism a con- 
stant murmur of a cascade could be kept up so long as the 
audience desired or the player was able to perform it. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Don’t: a discussion of musical terms and their right meanings, by Dr. Root. 

Among many letters which Dr. Root has received approving his little book 
is this one from the director of the Department of Music at Venaie College; 
president of the American College of Music; conductor and theorist. It is 
in every way so admirable that permission has been asked and obtained to 
make it public. 


**My Dear Dr. Root: 

“1 beg to thank you for the autograph copy of your valuable little book 
applying Punch’s advice, ‘Dont,’ to the errors in definition and inaccuracies 
in expression in musical theory. If the contents of such a booklet had been 
mastered when, a few decades ago, the foundations of musical education in 
this country were being laid, how different now would be the current method 
of expression in musical terms and definitions. Music is said to be the uni- 
versal language, but much of the language describing music is, if not a ‘con- 
fusion of tongues,’a confusion, at least, of ideas. Now that the next gen- 
eration have the opportunity, let them get ‘Don't’ and do better! 

‘*With kind regards and greetings I am 
“Sincerely yours 
**E. M. Bowman.” 


The Century for June has a larger variety of articles, ‘‘grave and gay,” 
than usual, The Life of Bonaparte will continue the greater part of the year, 
it is one of the best and fairest yet written. ‘‘Casa Braccio,”” Marion Crawford’s 
serial is of varying interest, at times quite fascinating, often dull. The new 
story ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” the second part of which appears in this number, 
promises to be a most excellent story. ‘‘Two tramps in England,” is one of 
the especially good things, as is also Mary Halleck Foote’s sketch ‘‘On a side- 
track,’’ There is a fine account of the new public library, Boston, well 
illustrated. Wm. Dean Howells writes entertainingly of ‘‘The Tribulations 
of a Cheerful Giver.” There are the usual departments, Topics of the times 
etc., and much other interesting and useful reading. 
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THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & suaniennne CINCINNATI, O. 





hateiea Session of the 


ROOT SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. Geo. F, Root, Founder. 
Frederic W. Root, Director. 
Dr. ROBERT GoLDBECK in charge of Piano Depart 
ment, and a full Corps of Teachers 
Voice Culture, Piano, Violin, Harmony 
and Composition, Notation, Methods, Lec- 
tures, Recitals, Concerts, and a Grand Mua- 
sical Festival, with Madame Lillian Blauvelt and 
other distinguished soloists. 


Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co., N.Y. (a beau 
tiful resort), July 24 to August 15. 
®® Send for Circular. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


C. J KREHBIEL & co. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete °, 
Offices in the West. g 


R Makes a specialty of the 
« Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 


lhe John Chureh Co.’s work is done by this house. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS BY 
The John Church Company, 


Mandolin Chords 


AND HOW TO PLAY 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


A collection of chords in the principal major and 
minor keys with diagrams of Mandolin fingerboard. 
A quick method of learning to play accompaniments, 
intended for those who have not time to take lessons. 


By CHARLES E. PRATT. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ff BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Arranged under the direction of 


Rev. R. 8S. MACARTHUR, D.D., by 
Rev. C. H. WHEELER. 


Consisting of Responsive Readings with suitable 
music for use in connection with the Ordinance of 
Baptism 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PER COPY. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 

No. 16048 aa. WASHINGTON. 

To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED: 
That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 


of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 


title of a Musica] Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 


JENNIE LYLE. 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the U —_e States sempes ting Copy- 
rights. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 23, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, ~ 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16049 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE Ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, F. W. Root, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Musical Composition, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

LET ME GO. 
Sacred song by F. W. Root. 
The John Chureh Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. . R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from senate 20, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16050 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE Ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

COLUMBIA’S CALL 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, iu conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 


In renewal from April 10, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 16051 aa. WASHINGTON 


To wit, BE 1T REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2Ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, of 
Chicago, I11., has deposited in this Office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol 
lowing words, to wit: 

THE BLUE BIRD: 

A Collection of Music for Day and Sunday-Schools 
Juvenile Singing Classes, and the Social Circle, 
Being the Spring Number of 
‘Our Song Birds,” 

By Geo. F, Root and B. R. Hanby. 

The John Chureh Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform 
ity with the laws of the U — States respecting 

Copyrights A. R. SPOFFORD, 
z ibrarian of Congress 


In renewal from March 30, 1895, 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 8831 aa. WASHINGTON 


To wit, BE tT REMEMBERED: 

That on the llth day of February, 1895, Geo. F 
Root, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit 

I ASK NO MORE. 
Song and Chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as pocgesstes. in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 


Copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 
In renewal from February 14, 1895. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR _ 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13568 aa. WASHINGTON, 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 7th day of March, 1895, James R. Mur 
ray, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 

BABY’S GONE TO SLEEP. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by W. D. Smith, Jr. 
Music by James R. Murray. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — States respecting Copy 
rights. . R. SPOFFORD, 
" Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from March 28, 1895. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNETED STATES OF AMERICA. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 24,098 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE 1r REMEMBERED: 

That on the Ist day of May, 1895, James R. Murray, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Com position, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

THEY TELL ME THOU ART SLEEPING! 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by Thomas F. Winthrop. 
Music by James R. Murray. 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Gongress. 
In n renewal from May 18, 188. 





ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The written lessons of the Heward Voice 
Method have now become an established and rep 
utable plan. They are endorsed by professional 
singers iol teachers of the highest repute. Their 
power is almost beyond belief. A single lesson often 

revolutionizes the voice. 

Send for letter of terms and light conditions; also 
for circular containing almost incredible testimoni- 
als and a list of ten ‘‘ Questions,’’ from the answers to 
which Mr. Howard can approximately estimate your 
present vocal state and prospects. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
215 E. 57th Street, New York City, N. Y 


ROYAL ORGAN FOLIO, 


A Collection of Choice Music 
For the Pipe or Reed Organ, 


‘onsisting of Opening and Closing Voluntaries 
Festival Marches, Memorial Pieces, etc., etc., by the 
est com posers. Compiled by J. R. Murray, author 
» ‘100 Voluntaries,”’ ‘Organ Mosaics,’ Nos. 1 and 
etc., etc. 
Price, 50 cents per copy. 





CINCINNATI; 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ROTE SONGS 


FOR CHILDREN. 

Edited by Emilie C. Curtis and Caryl Florio. 

This elegant little book is prepared for use with 
the Curtis Method of Voice Training, and especially 
adapted for dev sega the upper and generally 
neglected registers of the voice, and thus smoothing 
and purifying the whole compass. The songs are 
arranged with accompaniments for the piano. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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